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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the reactions of a5, 10-month-old 
infants to 'peer strang&rs. The infants were observed in two 
conditions: with a stranger of the identical age (10 months) and with 
one who was younger (5 months). In ^dditon, each infant's behavior 
when he was alone with his mother was compared to his behavior when 
he was in the presence of strangers. There were no significant 
differences between the infants' responses to the 5-month-olcl and 
10-month-old strangers. However, in the presence of strangers, 
infants looked at their * mothers less frequently and looked Instead at 
the strangers; vocalized less frequently but did not fuss or cry more 
often; did not stay as close to their mothers but were less active; 
and smiled more frequently and sooner. Results indicate that infants - 
are not necessarily fearful of strangers. They may, in fact, respond 
to strangers in a curious, friendly, and posit ive -manner ; 
particularly if the strangers are peers. vvi(jHB) 
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/ * • * 

Four^years dgo at the SRCD meeting in Minneapolis, Harlriet' ^ 
Rheingold and farol Eckerman presented a paper entitled. Fear of 
the Stranger: 'A Critical Examination ^ Their paper stimulated 
ne to engage in the research which I shall describe this morning. 

The concept that infants fear a stranger during the last half 
of the first year of life has been proposed as early' as 1888 by 
Prayer and by many others since (Washburn, 1929, Spiyz, 1950; 
Freediaan, 1961; Schaffer & Emerson, 1964 ; and Tonnes & Lampl, 1964)- 
Recent data, hcwever, have raised serious questions as to the 
nature and generality of/the ^ "stranger anxiety" concept and have 
noted Dositive sociable reactions by infants toward strangers ^ ^ 
(Morgan & Ricciuti , 1969; Ainsworth & Wittig, 1969; Rheingold & 
Eckeman, 1971; Brody & Axelrad, L971; Bresson, 1972; Lewis & 
Brooks-Gunn', 1972), Just last year Rheingold and Eckerman (1974). 
published thorough examination of the fear of stranger concept 
in which they seriously questioned its validity. 

'All- previous' studies with the exception of the Lewis & Brooks- 
Gunn 1972^ paper have had one similarity: the st2janger has been 
an adult, "in the.JLewis & Brooks-Gunn study the stranger was a 
3 or 4 year old^ child. The present study re-exanines the common 
assumption that 10-month infants fear strangers, but pays specific 
attention to the age of the stranger. The study^^asks : does an 
infant fear strangers when the strangers, are infants like themselves? 

Although there is a paucity of data available on early peer 
ijiteractions , v;hat does exist, such as Bridges (1932) and Maudry & 
Nekula (1939), suggests that positive. responses are certainly as 
likely as fear responses. "Furthermore, personal obseirvations in 
public places such as restaurants and shops have frequently evinced^; 
positive reactions of infants to strange infants. Although his 
vocabulary may only c:onsist of 'two or three V7ords, *^baby" is often 
one of the first v;ords spoken by an infant*. A frequent response 
upon sighting another infant involves pointing, smiling, and/or 
saying "baby". VJhen an infant sees a picture of another infant, 
similar responses are often evoked. He seems tc shov/ a defininte 
^dereference for peers even though they" are strangers-. 

The primar^^ question of this study focuses on the infants' 
responses in the presence -of strangers as compared with their 
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responses when they are alone vrith their .mothers^ Do the infants 
wh^n--^onf rented with a peer stranger look away f^rom the stranger 
arid hiHe their faces in their mothers* xarps? Do infants, cling to 
their Irpthers in fear? . Do infants cry at the sight of these par- 
ticular^trangers? Do the strangers inhibit exploratory movements? 
In. shor tV does the concept "fear, of strangers" adequately explain 
*the behavior *of a 10-month infant when confrojited with a stranger 
who is approximately his own age? If it does not/*-then a ntodifier 
for the word stranger will need to be added to the concept • The 
study also asks whether infants will differentiate between a 
stranger who is of identical age (10 months) and one who is younger' 
(5 months). The 10-month stranger is, of course, larger and "is 
free to move . in the environment, whereas the 5-month s,t^nger is 
held in hisi mother's lap and ?/ill be* expected to iTiitii^e fewer 
social interactions. 

<* ' « « 

Subjects were 45 full-term male infants between 9.5 and 10'.5 
months and a^le to crawl, ^ 

Two identical, adjoining rooms at the Stanfoifd Nursery School ' * 
served as the experimental environment (Figure 1), A folding, door 
separated the two rooms, which were unfurnished except for low t^each 
chairs provided for the mothers. The floor of each ;t:o6m was marked 
into a 3 x 3 foot matrix. One-way windows and micropihones pro- 
vided visual and auditory access. 

Subjects were observed in two conditions Separated by a one- 
week interval. For 24 randomly selected infants > the first condition 
was "the io-month stranger" in which the strangers were another 
10-month infant and his mother while the second condition ;^s "the 
5-montIr^ stranger " in which the strangers were a ^-'^month infant and, 
his mother. Twenty-one infants were observed in reverse order. 
Each condition consisted ^of an 18-minute observation period which 
was divided into two equal phas^es; in Phase 1 the subject and his 
mother were alone t;ogether; in Phase 2 the subject and his mother 
were in the presence of the strangers. ' r"^*"^ 

During the 10-month stranger condition, both lO-montTh infant^ ^ 
were observed as subjects simultaneously. Dur^ng:^ the 5-nonth ^ 
stranger condition all subjects encountered the same .strangers , a 
mother and her infant son who was 4.5 months of age at the s£att 
of the research and 5.5 months at the end. * ] 

WTien a mother arrived with her infant for the .first ^sesaion, . 
she was given a paper explaining the procedures step by'st;ep. The 
mother, was requested to place her infant on the squar.e Sirsiitly in 
front of her chair, to "Remain in the chair provided and to retrain 
from talking. She could smile and respond to her infant, but was 
askedT hot 'to initiate intepaction with him. On ci' prearran-ged signal, 
the mother allowed her infant *to roam freely and Phase 1 began. 

At th^conclusion of Phase 1, the experimenter entered the 
room, opened the moveable door separating 'the two rooms, and quickly 
departed. Tiius in fehe , combined rooms there were now two dnf ants and 
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their mothers. As soon' ats .the eic?eriner,t!eir*>K^4 'icr t /-^'.'.^ ^sr^^rf^^s 
retrieved their infants ahd agai^ pl^jrad thts^ un tr.r ^\4:"-^^**> 
specified square^^ to* begin Phase 2, 

: • • ' » • 

The observers (foiir in the.lO-moncn cprtdition 'Vvi ir. 
5-month)., prompted /by an auditory device 'v^hich cli^K^d c,:5 5v i:/ 
seconds, used the point-sampling method to record ^^/nr^n t:-— ;i^^'*e^'t 
was looking at and touching, the type of vccai ir^t ivn , wrta-rner tr^e 
subject was smiling, and the sgiiare where the aubj^*^ v^-j. \':iz^\*y-i. 

Interobserver reliability coefficients wtft-a ';onji i-i^J r^r all 
scores. Reliabilities ranged from ,68 to .99 with t#^>-t;:iri5 w? 
the scores having a reliability or .90 or greater. 

Each subject's scor.e ?or a given variable m Ph.in^ \, •**>,^n i.'o 
was ^lone with his mother, was compared to hi a aCot^ tr.c ^^stn 

vari'able in Phase ; when the -strajigers were present by u3<» '>i 
Wilcoxon tests for each condition. To test* for the di f t t?rcnt i4i . 
effects due to th^ age of peer strangers ^ scores betwe*;;r. the S^ciontn 
and 10-month conditions were compared. 

■ r 

Skewed distributions for most variables determined the uo«* of 
non-parametric statistics and the presentation of medi^ind and 
ranges in the tables. Frequency measures were transforned into 
percentages of time observed since the observational periods were 
not equivalent for all subjects. 

. <■ * 

Table 1 presents d^ta for looks and touches. Regardless of 
the* age of the strangers, infants looked at their own mothers about 
half as often in Phase 2 as they -had in Phase 1. (Significance- 
level pCOl) . Nineteen infants (11 in the 10-month condition and* 
8 in the 5-month) spent more than 75 percent of the total time in 
Phase 2 staring at the strangers. 

During the 10-month condition, infants touched tfieir mothers 
a significantly greater percentage of the time in Phase 1 than in 
Phase 2 (£<',01) . - A similar but non-signi£icani^^ trend occurred in the 
5-monrh condition. Six infants did hot touch their mothers- once 
throughout Phase 2 wlj^w^as all infants touched their mothers some 
portion of *the time m Fha^rer 1. Although the median number of 
physical^ contacts with the strangers was zero in both conditions, 
^21 infants in the 10-month*^ condition and 11 in the 5-ir.onth^^did 
"t^uch on^ of the strangers". ' \ 

Infants displayed a marked propensity for looking^ at their 
mothers when alone with them and for looking at the strangers vhen 
they were present. The infants did not seek reassuring eye-to-eye 
contact with their mothers nor did they avoid gazing at the stranger^ 
as shown in Figure 2. Both types of behavior, according *to Robson 
et al (1969) would have indicated fear of the strangers. -Further- 
more, there was^ no evidence of clinging, a response which conripies • 
fear both in animals (SluckiiY, 196^) and .in human infants (Bron^on, 
19^72). In fact, rather tham seeking the reassurance .of physickl.r 
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contact with their mothers the infants tended to seek body contact 
with their mothers less often when the strangers were present. 

T^ble 2 shows the sharp decrease Cp^.OL) in the ^ount of non- 
distress vocalizations from high levels recorded in ^ase 1 to ver^ 
low levels recorded iji Ifhase 2, - Six* infants Cthree in each condi- 
tion) who were silent throughout Phase 2, vocalized a mean, of 47 
percent during Phase 1. *A striking, effect of the ^ifrangers upon 
the infants may' be *seen in the increased latency to first vocaliza- 
tion following the onspt of Phase -2 (p^.Ol) • 

Infants not only smiled m^ore than twice as frequently in ^ 
Phase 2 than in Phase 1 (£<X)1)', but also more quickly &s shown by 
the latency to first smile (g<»05) . The'ranges for latencies to 
first vocalization and first smile extended from the lowest -to 
highest limits, indicating that some infants vocalj-zed and spiled 
almdst immediately when they saw the strangers while other infants 
^were silent and did not smile throughout Phase 2. 

The high incidence of silence when the strangers" were present* 
was a surprising but not unexpected outcome. Morgan & Riqciuti . 
(1969) 'and Bronson U972) had previously documented this'dame 
phenomenon: frequent, protracted silence coupled with immobile 
inspections of the stranger's face_. Silence does not necessarily 
imply fearfulness. Only if the protracted period^ of silence ends 
in crying^^ean we deduce that the infant is fearful as documented 
in human/studies (Tennes £^ Lampl, 1964; Schaffer, 1966; Robson et al 
1069) aiAd in animal studies (Sluckin, 1965; Bronson, 1968) • Congru- 
ent with the decrease in vocalizations during the stranger situation 
was the delay in vocalizing evident^ in Phase 2. There was a 
definite tendency fot the infants to visually explore the strangers 
before respcding vocally or motorically to their piresence. 

Smiling in 10-month-old infants can be assumed to denote the 
affective Ss^ate of the infant as being one of pleasure and not of 
fear. Previous investig^prs such as xMorgan & Ricciuti (19 69) and 
Ainsworth & Wittig- (196^ have interpreted incidents of infants 
sn\iling at strangers as indicative of friendliness tov/ard. the * 
strangers. In this study the non-threatening behavior of both the 
strangers and the high interest ^alue of the inf.ant strangers might 
have had a good deal to do with the number of smiles elicited. 
Since smiles occurred more frequently and' quickly when ther'e were; 
strangers present, the obvious conclusion is that the infants 
enjoyed the encounter with/tnfea/str^gers and indicated their plea-- 
sure by smiling at them. \ . ^ , 

Table 3 presents the vsriaLles constituting locomotor behavior.' 
Infants strayed faifther from their mothers in Phase- 2 than in 
Phase -1 (pCOl) . On the average 'an infant crawled almost a third 
farther from his mother while ' strangers v/ere present than ]ie did 
when alone with her. The two variables number" of lines crossed 
and numbet^of squares entered, measured the infants' activity 
X^vel. There 'was a, nonsignificant trend for the subjects to cross 
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in Phas-e X than Phase 2 Cg < *0l) . • . • ' . 

^C^if III t^c osf to thei| .othe.s in P..se . . , 

' entered vthe strangers' room. 

• The delays in physt.^ ^^^^""^ JeL^'r^rction'^'lnstfad'^ \ 
interpreted a^ fP^f f/,>,,J^ ^eriSI a ofe^f "wai^cSful prudence" ' 
rRhei?go\d^ri™/?r7irirW.h the infant visually explores 
tS s??angers before he decides, to approach their.. 

Pi^xe 4 ill-trates; typical approach behavior Infants - 
almost ^^-ys Visually or.e^ l^^^^^^^ 
physically approached ^hen. ine and visual regard. If 

an intermittent series of motor ^^^J^^"" a . expect 
infants were fearful in the presence ll^lll^^^^^^, , that is, 
them -to move toward or "^"/^ ■ ^''Jtudy the infLts showed 

f fende:;rir:;otr:i;y frrS^ir^mo^ierf L^d toward the , strangers . 

Xn order to c-P-e th. attenti^^^^^^^ . 
infant stranger and. his ^^J^i^^ „as possible only i-n the^ 

received waS compared. This ^°^P^^J=°^f Sas so closely paired 
10-month condition since the 5 month ^"^^^ • f f ^^.^^tiate subjects' 
with his mother that^observers could "Ot^^^f ^^^^^ ^hat the infant 
.responses to the ^°ther/inf ant dyad Table ^is mother, 

stranger was a far greater attention getter tn .^^^^^ 

>ective form such as physical compact strange infant 



(Figure. 5) . 



and lO-njonth strangers. it ^^y. the 10-rrf6nth old 

and 5-month strangers are ^^^^^^^^^t stimuli -orr impossible 
infant.- However this condlusion, -^J^^^/^^^^.^yge considered • 
accept^nc-e of the null hypothesis, J^ould^ro^ab y stranger 
only afvery tentative ^^f^J^tion. ihe P^f ^^^^^^^ • ^he immobile 

used i\the study '^J^f ^^jj^hi? ?I ^^equently waved his*-hands/ 
inactive creature expected. Rauher ne , ^ ^ ^ . . ^ 
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kicked 'his feet, smiled and vocalized • ^he fact that he was con- 
fined to his motheris lap ciid not, apparently, reduce his a^bility 
to eli.cit social responses. ' • ' 

In conclusion, responses measured gave no evidence of fear on 
the part of the '10-month-olS subjects in the presence Qf these 
particular strangers. Instead 'the infants responded in a curious / 
friendly and positive manner toward the 3trangers . These results 
corroborate the ' observations of Rheingold Eckerman (1971) that 
infants 'are not necessarily fearful of strangers but instead may' 
respond positiyely. 
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Figure 1... The exp^riinental room. 
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figure 3 ; Mean percentage of time spent by JJ^^.-t^^S'^eJ^enf' 
- Wote: Each line wittjin a square represents 1.0 percent 

' of. |he total 540 second ^ observation J:ime. 
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